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A Progressive Labor Policy 


In connection with the labor war in the coal fields of 
Colorado which has attracted much attention throughout 
the country during the last few months the following 
statement, issued by Merle D. Vincent, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, is significant. Mr. Vin- 
cent issued the statement after conference with executives, 
heads of departments and mine superintendents. The 
company is understood to be in the control of a stock- 
holder of very liberal views and development of its labor 
policy will be watched with much interest. The statement 
follows: 


The policy of the company will be based on the fact 
iat the men employed are as much an essential factor 
in the industry as the capital invested in it, and have inde- 
pendent rights in the determination of working and living 
conditions. 

“The denial of these rights has resulted in constantly 

recurring strikes through the entire history of the indus- 
' try. The consequent losses have fallen on the miners, the 
operators and the public alike. This system in the industry 
has created a vicious circle of prices below cost of pro- 
duction, strikes, imported coal at exorbitant prices to the 
public, and forced settlements leaving the parties still at 
war with one another. When operators in their greed for 
business cut prices to bedrock, as they have just started 
to do again, they make their men pay for the loss, thus 
paving the way for another strike, for further loss of 
profits, for failures and receiverships such as the indus- 
try in Colorado has recently witnessed. When profits are 
made notwithstanding such conditions, coal operations are 
characterized by practices which no industry should toler- 
ate. To support this policy and maintain these conditions 
the public must again and again stand and deliver the 
prices demanded for imported fuel as it did this winter. 
The public’s coal bill this winter and its business losses 
caused by the strike amounted to many millions. It was 
a needless loss and waste. We are sure the public would 
rather pay reasonable uniform prices for a constant and 
sufficient supply of coal and thus insure satisfactory work- 
ing and living conditions to miners and fair profits to the 
industry. 

“The coal industry is sick, and the outstanding cause 
Bi. condition is that operators have consistently and 
continuously been at war with labor, with the public, and 
with each other. The inefficiency of such a policy is in- 
dicated by the low tonnage production per man in many 
of the larger operations, showing conclusively that hostile 
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relations between the parties diminish productive power. 
The industry has been the subject of comprehensive and 
scientific investigation by competent government agen- 
cies. Findings of fact and recommendations of a con- 
structive nature based upon such investigations have been 
placed at the disposal of operators but have been en- 
tirely ignored. The only resort to government agencies 
and powers by coal operators has been to employ them 
to help support and maintain existing ruinous policies 
and conditions. 


“This demoralization of the coal industry stands out in 


' sharp contrast to the stability and prosperity of certain 


other industries in which industrial warfare has been 
succeeded by sound relations based upon a recognition of 
the rights of all persons whose labor and whose capital 
are equally essential to production and distribution. With- 
out going into detail the results of a policy of mutual 
understanding and joint effort prove beyond room for 
doubt its practical financial as well as human value. 

“Recognition by each party in industry of the rights of 
the other is necessary for successful operation and perma- 
nent stability. 

“Acting upon this principle the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company is putting into effect a policy which is based upon 
the fact that the men employed in the mines are as much 
an essential factor in the industry as the capital invested, 
and have the right to act upon equal terms with the in- 
vestor to determine working and living conditions. 

“We realize that this policy cannot be put into successful 
operation overnight, or even in a brief period of time— 
and we find in talking with miners that they understand 
as well as we do the importance of the time element in 
the situation. Many complex problems, arising out of 
years of antagonism and conflict, must be worked out 
before these plans can be fully effective. The develop- 
ment of this policy will naturally require full cooperation 
of the management and the men in the mines. Upon mine 
superintendents and other mine officials will rest a par- 
ticularly heavy share of the responsibility for its ultimate 
success. 

“In ious statements we have indicated in a general 
way what the policy of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany will be, and have specifically stated that there will 
be no blacklisting of men, that employes of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel pany who have been on strike will 
be taken back as soon as there are openings for them; 
that it will be the policy of this company to operate in 
conformity with provisions of the mining law requiring 
checkweighmen, safety inspection committees, and regu- 
lating work and conditions in and about the mines; and 
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that employes having complaints or grievances may take 
them up through the proper channels and have them heard 
and adjusted. 

“We suggest, at this time, in the absence of other means, 
the use of the Inspection Committee provided by law, 
which is elected by the men, to hear, investigate and report 
complaints and grievances and otherwise to represent the 
men in meeting the management.” 


The Candy We Eat 


The Consumers’ League of New York has recently is- 
sued a report on the candy industry in New York City. 
The investigation was made during the spring and fall 
of 1927 so that the peak seasons before Easter and Christ- 
mas were covered. The factories discussed are in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn and Long Island City. The conditions 
described are believed to be representative of the state 
except for wage scales, which are about $2.00 a week 
higher in New York City than in upstate factories. The 
material was secured through interviews with factory 
managers and official visits to the factory, by investigators 
who worked as laborers in the factory, and by interviews 
with candy workers outside the factory. Seven factories 
were visited with the permission of the management. 
Most of the material came from direct observation in 25 
representative factories. 

About 61 per cent of the workers in the candy industry 
are women. They do almost everything except the actual 
making of the candy. In 1923 there were 6,000 women 
working in the candy industry in New York City. The 
chocolate dipper is the best paid and most highly skilled 
woman worker in the industry. During the peak season 
she earns from $35 to $40 per week. The packers form 
the largest group. They are the least skilled and most 
poorly paid. 

There are two peak seasons in the candy industry, the 
pre-Easter rush during February and March and the pre- 
Christmas rush from the first of September until Christ- 
mas. The latter is the more important. Early in Septem- 
ber “almost anyone who applies” is hired. The Sanitary 
Code requires either a medical examination on entry 
or a “food handler’s card” showing that the applicant has 
been examined within a year. But this was enforced in 
only three of the 25 factories. During the peak season 
the turnover is tremendous. “The employment manager 
of one large factory admitted a turnover of 300 and 400 
per cent during this season and a lay-off of 40 per cent 
in the summer.” Employment methods were very casual 
in all but three factories. 

_The last census showed that three-fifths of the candy 
workers were under 21. The “dippers” are usually older, 
between 20 and 30. Italian and Italian-American girls 
were most numerous in the larger factories, though re- 
cently a good many Porto Ricans have come into the 
industry. Of the 85 girls interviewed 74 lived at home 
with parents or other relatives; 6 were married and lived 
with their husbands; 5 “lived out.” One of the employ- 
ment managers officially interviewed said that he hired 
only girls who lived with their families, for “no girl can 
live on $12 a week unless she lives at home.” Other man- 
agers said they preferred girls who lived at home, but 
did not refuse to hire others. Most of the girls living at 
home contributed all or most of their wages to the family 
income. . “During the slack season when so many workers 
are either laid off or put on part time, the family expense 
account is shaved down to meet the added burden of their 


support. It is obvious under these circumstances that the 


family really subsidizes the girl so that she can afford 
to work in a candy factory.” Many of the candy workegs. 
explained that they stayed at the work because they hoi 
to become “dippers” and earn the higher wages. 

In most of the factories studied wages were paid on 
both a time basis and piece basis depending on the oper- 
ation and the worker’s experience. Most of the factories 
start the workers on a weekly wage, usually $12, and ad- 
vance them to the piece system after they have gained 
speed. In most factories a girl starts at the beginning 
wage no matter how much experience she may have had. 

Probably from 33 to 45 per cent of women candy 
workers are laid off during the summer slump. The candy 
industry is, next to canning, the most seasonal in New 
York State. A study of weekly earnings in the industry 
made by the New York State Department of Labor in 1923 
showed that half the women candy workers earned less 
than $13.75, one-third earned less than $12, less than one- 
third earned $16 or more, only 4 per cent earned more 
than $25. The report points out that the lowest estimate 
of the cost of living for a girl living at home (that of the 
— Industrial Conference Board for 1926) is $12.80 
a week. 

Scheduled working hours in the candy industry have 
very little relation to hours actually worked. Overtime 
is particularly common in the pre-Christmas rush in fac- 
tories which sell direct to the public through their own 
chain stores. Six of the factories covered in the present 
report broke the hours law while the investigators worked 
in them. In one of the largest and best known plants the 
girls worked 65 to 70 hours a week. It did, re 
pay time and a half for overtime. In most of the 
tories the straight hourly or piece rate was paid. 

The candy industry is not a hazardous one. The most 
serious difficulties are the fatigue from constant standing 
(though most of the. work could be done sitting) and the 
chill in certain of the rooms where the work is usually 
done at a low temperature. 

Real enforcement of the requirement for health exami- 
nations is impossible. The report says: “ . . . only 
the education of the candy worker and of the factory 
owner himself and the complete cooperation between fac- 
tory owners and the health department can really safe- 
guard the candy-eating public from whatever risk is in- 
volved in eating food handled by dirty or diseased 
workers.” The section on sanitation makes rather un- 
pleasant reading for the consumer though the Consumers’ 
League says, “if anything, we have soft-pedalled this sec- 
tion of the report.” The report says that “about half the 
25 factories covered seemed reasonably clean.” 

The report suggests the creation of a board empowered 
to recommend fair wages. 


A Word from Latin America 


We print below, because of its informational value, a 
part of a letter received recently by the Albert Kahn 
Foundation from Professor William E. Weld of Colum- 
bia University, who, as Albert Kahn Fellow for the cur- 
rent year, has been traveling and studying in South Amer- 
ica. Incidentally, Mr. Weld is a member of the executive 
committee of the Department of Research and Educati 
of the Federal Council of Churches. The excerpts ri 

“During the last three months, I have made a speci 
point of asking intelligent people the reasons why the 
Americans in the south should regard the people of the 
United States with suspicion. I did not find one person 


(not a citizen of U. S.) who disputed the fact of the un- 
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popularity. Those questioned included educators, law- 
commercial men both Argentine and English, finan- 
od and those interested directly in agriculture. I do 
not wish to give the impression that the feeling of resent- 
ment is visited on the heads of the visitors from the 
North. We all receive courteous and kindly treatment. 
Apparently the attitude is not a personal matter. 

“The spirit of antipathy which I am interested in is 
not of the sort which would manifest itself by the placing 
of bombs, as occurred in the two ‘American’ banks located 
in Buenos Aires. This happened at noon on December 
24th. I happened to be just across the street from the 
Boston bank, at the time of the explosions, and was on 
the spot as the great crowd collected. It was very obvious 
that the people there were indignant, and there was im- 
mediate talk of reprisals. There was a Sacco and Van- 
zetti film showing at one of the leading picture theatres, 
and there is a city newspaper which had made the most 
of its opportunities during the trial of these men to stir 
up hostility toward the United States. A man from the 
crowd made a speech and advocated that it move against 
the newspaper office. The throng, or part of it, moved in 
procession away from the scene of the explosions. As 
far as I am aware, it never reached the office of the daily. 
But there was no doubt about the anger of the crowd 
against those responsible, directly and indirectly, for the 
outrage. Perhaps one in thousands might have been in 
sympathy with it. The feeling of resentment that I am 
writing about is much more general and more permanent 
than that aroused over the Sacco and Vanzetti -affair, 

ugh apparently many people in Chile and Argentina 
tiwak that the two men should not have been put to death. 
During the trial the streets of Buenos Aires were thronged 
with people in violent protest, with the police having more 
than they could do to keep order. But the thinking man 
here is likely to say—‘We think you made a bad mistake 
in putting these men to death, but that is, after all, your 
own affair.’ 

“The answers to my questions were interesting because 
of the range of difference. 

“1. Most of those with whom I talked agreed on one 
thing: the treatment by the United States of the weaker 
states in South America has left the impression of strong- 
handed domination and of might making right. Most of 
those with whom I talked were familiar with the details 
of our dealings with Mexico, with Panama, with Nica- 
ragua, and in discussing them, tried to explain to me 
why South America doubts our honesty of purpose. When 
I try to explain that my country as I know it is one which 
at present has almost no longings for empire, and that 
a political party would destroy its chances if it advocated 
such a thing, my South American friends are inclined to 
smile. They like my spirit but deplore my judgment. 

“2. On two or three occasions, I received this answer 
to my question: ‘South America has never been able to 
forgive some of the business men of North America for 
shipping them shoddy goods during the war. In some 
cases, South American importers were compelled to re- 
ceive goods of kinds other than those ordered, and many 
second-rate goods were dumped on the South American 
market.’ I found that these censures did not apply to 
. of goods; old and established companies which 


en doing business in South America for years did 
not indulge in these practices. . There were, as far as I 
could judge, no.complaints against the manufacturers of 
sewing machines, agricultural machinery, oils and gas, 
automobiles and other lines of products where ‘goodwill’ 
had been built up. On one occasion I was talking with 
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representatives of two very large companies. One of the 
men said: ‘Even to this day, I will never buy United 
States goods from samples, except from old and estab- 
lished houses. From England, from Germany, from 
France, yes, but not from the United States.’ other 
representative added—‘It is the same with me.’ Both of 
these men had been in the United States and like us as 
a people, and admire our institutions. 

“In the face of the above strictures the United States 
is increasing her exports to South America, rather than 
the reverse. If they fear us, why do they buy of us? 
Much of that increase has been by the ‘old established 
companies.’ But even if this were not the case, the fact 
of our increasing trade would not be a complete answer 
to the criticism. 

“3. Only once did I hear this point mentioned: United 
States capital has sometimes been invested in South 
America, not with the intention of developing the re- 
sources of the countries concerned, but in order to keep 
their markets free from competition of goods produced 
in South America. The young man who advanced this 
point was a member of an old and respected South Amer- 
ican family. He is a graduate of Boston University and 
admires us. 

“4, The next point comes from Argentina. In some 
instances Argentine business firms have taken the agency 
for goods produced in the United States. They have, by 


_ advertising, built up considerable trade for these goods 


under the established names and trade-marks. When the 
business reached sufficient proportions, the North Amer- 
ican companies have established their own selling agencies 
in Argentina. The local dealer loses, of course, the good- 
will he has built up, as he no longer has the right to sell 
goods under these established names. Even though he 
has had a contract for five years or more and this con- 
tract has expired, he is likely to feel wronged when he 
discovers that his very success is to be the cause of his 
loss. If he takes up like goods of another manufacturer, 
it pains him to think that he has previously built up his 
own competition. : 

“5. The last point I shall mention (there are others) 
seems to me to be the most important because it explains 
so many points of misunderstanding. The remarks came 
from an Englishman who has established a healthy and 
important business in Argentina. A part of his business 
is the importing and selling of an American-made auto- 
mobile. As nearly as I can remember, his remarks were 
as follows: ‘South America does not understand and 
does not want to understand the American phrase— 
“Business is business.” The smartness, the brusqueness, 
the unwillingness to make concessions because a clause 
in the contract does not make these concessions legally 
necessary, irritates the South American, He likes to 
meet over a cup of coffee and talk matters over, and after 
due time reach a decision which is fair to both parties. 
He expects business to be slower but more human. You 
Americans cannot treat the South American as you treat 
each other, if you are expecting him to like you.’” 


Ethics in Rural Finance 


The publication of instances involving the self-imposi- 
tion of rigid ethical standards in business practice, in the 
issue of November 5, (Progress in Business Ethics, p. 1) 
resulted in an interesting correspondence with Dr. Abra- 
ham Cronbach, of Hebrew Union College, who has sup- 
plied us with information about a significant transaction 
which took place in 1910. 
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Straus Bros. Company, dealers in real estate and in 
first mortgage bonds, placed extensive advertising in rural 
papers through an advertising agency. The agency failed 
after having received payment for its services from Straus 
Brothers, but without making payments to the country 
papers. Straus Brothers voluntarily assumed the obliga- 
tion. We have received a number of editorials which ap- 
peared in 1910, in rural newspapers involved in the trans- 
action, commending the action. 

An Associated Press dispatch of March 24 records an 
action of a somewhat similar nature. The Farmers Bank 
of Naylor, Georgia, a village of 300 people, was recently 
closed after an examination by the state department of 
banking. The president of the bank, J. P. Carter, at once 
made an inquiry to learn the amounts due depositors and 
also the losses of the holders of capital stock. The estimate 
was in the neighborhood of $40,000, four-fifths of which 
was due depositors. Within a week after the failure of 
the bank, all depositors and stockholders had been paid. 
The president assumed the obligation because he felt a 
moral responsibility toward friends and neighbors, most 
of whom had known him all of his life. 


The High Price of Meat 


For a number of years, practically ever since 1921, 
producers of beef cattle for the market have been going 
through very unfavorable conditions. Prices were low, 
and the inevitable result was lowered production—the 
typical swing of the agricultural 

This lowering of the volume of production has now 
resulted in higher prices both for farmers and for con- 
sumers. Boycotts of beef have been declared by city 
hotels, and western farmers’ associations have adopted 
ringing resolutions denouncing the boycott. This situation 
illustrates well the misunderstandings that characterize 
present rural-urban relations. 

The view of the Farm Journal undoubtedly represents 
that of a large section of the farming population. It 
laments “public indifference to the real reasons for the 
situation,” and says: “There is material for unlimited 
comment in the consumer’s objections to the present price 
of beef. The familiar principles of economic law appear 
in full action. . . . 

“Out of the volumes that could be written around this 
set of facts, we suggest only three thoughts: 

“The consuming public objects to paying any price, 
however fair, that is higher than that it is used to. 

“The public can afford to pay any reasonable price for 
anything it really wants; and its memory is short. 

“The public cares nothing for the interests of the pro- 
ducer, and has no fear whatever of a food shortage. It 
will always be so. If the producer is to have his interests 
looked after, he himself must do it.” 


The Price of Speech 


Dr, Lynn Harold Hough, pastor of Central Methodist 
Church, Detroit, and one of the best known preachers 
in America, is drawing heavy fire for voicing criticism 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in an ad- 
dress before the Detroit Open Forum on March 25. A 
substantially accurate press account quotes him as saying: 

“Although the Daughters of the American Revolution 
are descendants of a group of men, every one of whose 
leaders had a price on his head at the time we achieved 
our independence, certain members of their organization 
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now are ‘out to get’ American citizens who dare to criti- 
cize our government. 

“These women are daughters of men who revo 
against organized rule, and now are attempting to be 
a number of eminent and thinking Americans who have 


had the courage to point out our social and political faults. 

“Now that the Ku Klux Klan has fallen into. com- 
parative disrepute, a number of periodicals have suggested 
that the D. A. R. might well be called the ‘daughters of 
the Ku Klux Klan.’ 

“This country is made up of representatives of the best 
of all the world’s peoples. Yet, today, when the foreigner 
comes to our shores we eye him haughtily, as if to say, 
‘We are everything. You are nothing.’ We often ignore 
his good qualities and his culture, which we need as much 
as he needs us. 

“There is no man who ought to be scrutinized with a 
more critical eye than this sort of ‘100 per cent Amer- 
ican 


An officer of the D. A. R., when interviewed by the 
press, defended the organization as a teacher of high 
American ideals to foreigners, and according to the news- 
paper account said: 

“T do not care to comment on his statement that the 
forefathers of this country were ‘traitors,’ however he 
may have qualified the remark. It is all rather funny. 
The American revolution is history, and it is understood 
too well by all good Americans to permit of discussion on 
the subject.” 

The Detroit Free Press was more vitriolic in its criti- 
cisms of Dr. Hough, one of the mildest of which was that 
he “ought to be ashamed of himself.” # 


The Censoring of “Dawn” 


Recently the British Board of Film Censors refused 
to allow Dawn, the Edith Cavell film, to be shown. The 
London Spectator for March 3, 1928, comments that there 
are good arguments against this censorship, and that if 
the only effect of seeing the film were, as the producers 
say, to react against war as a hateful thing, it might well © 
be shown. But this would not be the case. “The exhibi- 
tion of the film in Great Britain would be a step back- 
ward from Locarno, and would send us back along the 
path up which we have so painfully climbed during the 
past three years. If the film were shown, we should once 
again find ourselves involved in interminable arguments 
about espionage in war-time and the punishment of spies.” 
These facts are more valid than any arguments in favor 
of the exhibition of the film. 

In general, however, the Spectator concludes that “the 
greatest latitude” should be given in licensing films; 
ha . on the whole we would rather have too much 
freedom than too little.” 


Book Notes 


OPIUM. By JoHN PALMER Gavit. New York, Bren- 
tano’s, 1927. $3.50. 

A valuable study of the problem of narcotics, especially 
in its international aspects. 
URBANIZATION: ITS EFFECTS ON GOVERN- 

MENT AND SOCIETY. By Joun Girren Tu 

son. New York, E. P. Dutton Company, 1927. 

A scholarly study of the effects of the rapid growth 
of city population in Europe and the United States. 
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